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Pais resolution was executed 
wiih equal speed and secrecy. 
Tue very evening after the above- 
mMeationed discharges nad been 
seiused, a aumber of people dres- 
ged iike Mouock ludiaas boarded 
the sips, aad threw into the sea 
their waule cargves, consisting of 
three nuadred aad forty chests of 
tea; after which, they retired 
Witnout making any further dis- 
furoance or doig any other 
damage. Notea was destroyed 
in olucr ports, but the same spi- 
bit was manifested. 

Act Philadelphia the pilots were 
enjoined not to conduct the ves- 
gecis up the river; and at New 
York, tuough the goveraor caus- 
ei some tea to be landed under 
‘ue protection of mena of war, he 
was vdliged to deliver it up to tie 


peopie, to prevent its being sold. f 


Cie destruction of the tea ai 





Boston, which happened in 1773, 
Wis umimediate prelude to the 
disasters attending civil discord, 
Government finding themselves, 
every where insalied and despis- 
ed, resolved to euforce their a- 
thority by all possible means; and 


as  oston nad been the principal ) 


acvue gi the riots and outrages, 
it was determined to punish that 
city la a@a exemplary manner. 
Parliament was acquainted, by a 
Message irom his majesty, with 
tie undutiful behavioarof the in- 
havitants of Boston, as well as of 
ali the colonies, recommending at 
the same time the most vigerous 


rE 


ment in its address promised @ 


. ready compliance; and the Ames 


ricans now seemed to have just 
many of their partizens. 

It was proposed to lay a fine om 
the tewn of Boston, equal to the 
price of the tea which had beea 
destroyed, and to shut up its port 
by armed vessels, until the ree 
fractory spirit of it8 inhabitants 
was subdued; which, it was thot® 
must quickly yield, as a total stop 
would thus be pat te, their trade. 
The bill was strongly opposed on 
the same ground that the other 
had beer; and it was predicted 
that instead of having any tenden- 
cy to reconcile or subdue the As 
mericans, it would infatlibly exe 
asperate them beyond any possie 
bility of reconciliation., 

The petitions against it were 
presented by the colonie’s agent, 
who pointed out the same conses 
quence in the strongest terms, & 
in the most positive manner de- 
clared the Americans never 
would submit to it; but such was 
the infatuation attending every 
rank and degree of men, that it 
never was imagined the Amert- 
cans would dare to resist the pae 
rent state openly; bat wonki in 
the end submit implicitly to hez 
commands. In this coufidence @ 
third bill was proposed, for the 
impartial administration of Juss 
tice, by such persons as might be 


riots and tamults in the province 
of Massachusetts Bay. By thi 





@il spirited exertions to reduce 


employed iD the suppression of 


| act was provided, “That shold, 
themta ebediencee The parlia- any person acting im thay sage 
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city, be indicted for murder, and 
not be able to obtain a fair trial 
in the province, they might be 
sent by the governor to England 
or to some other colony, if neces 
sary, to be tried for the supposed 
crime.” 

These three bills having passed 
so easily, the ministry proposed 
a fourth, relative to the govern- 
ment of Canada; which it was 
said, had not yet been settled up- 
op any proper plan. By this bill 
the extent of that province was 
grately enlaged; its affairs were 
pul under the direction of a coun- 
cil, in which Roman Catholics 
were to be admitted; the Roman 
Catholic clergy were secured in 
their possessions, and the usual 
perquisites from those of their own 
profession. The council above- 
mention, were to be appointed by 
the crown; to be removed at its 
pleasure, and to be invested with 
every legislative power, except 
that of taxation. 

No sooner were these laws 
made kvown in America, than 
they cemented the union of the 
colonies, beyond the possibility 
of dissolving it. The Assembly 
of Massachusetts Bay had passed 
a vote against the judges accept- 
ing salaries from the crown, and 
put the question, Whether they 
would accept them as usual, from 
the general assembly? Four an- 
awered in the affirmative, but 
Peter Oliver, the chief justics, 
refused. A petition against him, 
and an accusation, were brought 
before the governor: but the lat- 
ter refused interfering in the mat- 
ter; but as they still insisted for 
justice against chief justice Oli- 
ver, the governor thought proper 
to dissolve the assembly. 

ln this situation of affairs, a 
wew alarm was occasioned by the 


rt bill. This bad beep totaly 





unexpected, and Was received 
with the most extravagant expres 
sions of displeasure among the 


| people; and while these continued 


the new governor, general Gage, 
arrived from England. 

He had been chosen to this offj- _ 
ce on account of his being wel) 
acquainted in America, and gen- 
erally agreeable to the people; 
‘but human wisdom could not. now | 
point outa method, by which the 
flame could be allayed. The 
first act of his office, as governor, 
was to remove the assembly te 
Salem, a town seventeen miles, 
distant from Boston, in conse- 
quence of the late act. When 
this was intimated to the assembly 
they replied by requesting him to 
appoint a day for humiliation, for 
deprecating the wrath of heaven, 
but met with a refusal. When 
the assembly met at Salem they. 
passed a ressolution, declaring the 
necessity of a general. Congress, 
composed of delegates from al} 
the provinces; in order that they 
might take the affairs of the colo. 
nies at large, under their consid 
eration: and five gentlemen, who 
had been remarkable for their op- 
position, were chosen to represent 
that of Massachusetts Bay. They 
then proceeded, with all expedi- 
tion, to draw up a declaration, 
containing a detail of the griev- 
ances, which they laboured under; 
and the necessity of exerting 
themselves against lawless power; 
they set forth’ the disregard that. 
had been paid to their petitions 
and the attempts of Great Britain 
todestroy their ancient coustitus 
tion; and concluding with exhort: 
ing the inhabitants of the colony 
to obstruct, by every method in 
their power, such evil designs, re- 
commending, at the same time, & 





total renunciation of every thing 
| imported from Great Britain, Ch 








til a redress of grievances could 
be procured. 

Intelligence of this declaration 
was carried to the governor on the 
very day that it was completed, 
en which he dissolved the assem- 
bly. This was followed by an 
address from the inhabitants of 
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day on which the port of Boston 


was to be shut up, was held as 
a day of humiliation, and a public 
intercession in favour of America 
was recommended. The style of 
, the prayer enjoined at this time, 
was, that “God would give the 





people one heart, and one mind, 


Salem, in favor of those of Boston, | “ firmly to oppose every invasion 
aud concluding with these remar- ; of the American rights.” 


kable words, “By shutting up the 


The Virginians, however, did 


* port of Boston some imagine ! not content themselves with acts 


“ that the course of trade might 
“ be turned hither, and to our 
* benefit; but nature, in the for- 
“ mation of our harbour, forbids 
our becoming rivals in com- 
* merce to that convenient mart; 
6* and were it otherwise, we must 
“ be dead to every idea of justice 
“ Jost to all feelings of humanity, 
“ could we indulge one thought 
* to seize on wealth, and raise 
“ our fortunes on the ruin of our 
* suffering neighbours.” 

It had been fondly hoped by 
the ministerial party in England, 
that the advantages which other 
towns might derive from the an- 
nihilation of the trade of Boston, 
would make them readily acqui- 
esce in the measures of shutting 
that port, and rather rejoice in it 
than otherwise; but the words of 
the address above-mentioned, 
eeened to preclude all hope of 
this kind; and subsequent trans- 
actions soon manifested it to be 
eltogether vain. 

No sooner did intelligence ar- 
tive of the bills passed in the ses- 
sion of 1774, than the cause of 
Boston became the cause of all the 
colonies. The port-bill had al- 


. xeady occasioned violent commo- 


fions throughout them all. it had 
been reprobated in provincial 
meetings, and resistance to the 
last had been recommended a- 
gainst such oppression. In Vir- 


ginia, the Istof dune, 1774, the 


of religion only: they recommene 


ded, in the strongest manner, a 


, general congress of all the colo- 
nies; as fully persuaded that an 
| attempt to tax any colony in an 


arbitrary manner, was, in reality, 
an attack upon them all. The 
provinces of New York and Penne 
sylvania, were, however, less san- 
guine than the rest, being so 
closely connected in the way of 
trade with Great Britain, that 
the giving it up entirely, appear 
ed a matter of the most serious 
magnitude and not to be 
thought of but after every other 
method had failed. 

The Intelligence of the remain- 
ing bills, respecting Boston, 
spread a fresh alarm through the 
continent, and fixed those who 
had appeared the most wavering. 
The proposal of giving up all 
commercial intercourse with 
Great Britain was again proposed 
contributions for the relief of the 
inhabitants of Boston were rais- 
cd in every quarter; and they re- 
ceived addresses from the other 
provinces, recomending them for 
‘the heroic courage with which 
they sustained their calamity, 

The Bostonians, thus support- 
ed, did every thing in their pow- 
er to promote the general cause, 
Ao agreement was framed, which 
in imitation of former times, was 
called a solemn league and cove 





enant, By thie, the sabscrikers 
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Great Britain after the expira- 
tion of the month of August en- 
suing, until the obnoxious acts 
were repealed; at the time, they 
engaged neither to purchase nor 
use any. goods imported after that 
time, and to renounce all con- 
nexion with those who did, or re- 
fused to subscribe to this cove- 
nat; threatening to publish the 
names of the refractory; which 
at this time was a punishment too 
serious to be despised. 

Agreements of similer nature 
were immediately entered inte 
throughout all America. and al- 
though general Gage attempted 
to counteract the covenant, by o 
roclamation, wherein was de- 
clared an illegal and traitorous 
combination, threatening with the 
pats of the law, such as subscrib- 
ed or countenanced it, But i 
was now too late for proclama 
tious to have any affect. ~The 
Americans retorted the charge o: 
ulleyality on his own proclama- 
tion, and insisted that the law al- 
lowed subjects to meet, in orde: 
to consider of their grievances, 
and associate for relief from op- 
Ppoesivion. 

Preparations were now made 
for liolding a general Congress. 
Philadelphia, as being the most 
central, and considerable town, 
was chosen as the place of meet- 
tig. ihe delegates of whom it 
was composed, were elected by 
the representatives of each pro- 
vince, and were in number from 
two to seven from each colony, 
though no province had more than 
One vote. 

Tue first Congress, which met 
at Philadelphia, in the begining 


of September, 1774, consisted of 
- hit \- mie delegates. 


-@a4 importanes of the MECH g, | 


The novelty 
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most religiously bound themselves | 
to break of all communication with | 


excited universal attention; ang 
their transactions were such ag 
rendered them respectable. The 
first act of Congress, was an ap- 
probation of the conduct of the 
inhabitants of Massachusetts Bay, 
and an exhortation to con 
tinue in the spirit which they had 
begun. Supplies for the suffer 
ing inhabitants were strongly re- 
commended, as they were reduc- 
ed to distress by the operation 
of the Port-bill; and it was declare 
ed, that in case an attempt should 
be made to enforce the obnoxious 
acts by arms, all America should 
join to assist the town of Boston; 
and should the inhabitants be ob- 
lized, during the course of hos- 
‘ilities, to remove further up into 
the country, the losses they nie 
sustain should be repaired at the 
public expense. , 
They next addressed general 
Gage by letter; in which, having 
stated the grievances of the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts colony, they 
informed him of the fixed and un- 
alterable determination of all 
the other provinces, to support 
their brethren, and to oppose the 
cruel and oppressive British acts 
of Parliament; that they were 
appointed to watch over the lib- 
erties of America; and entreated 
him to desist from military oper- 
ations, lest such hostilities might 
be brought on, as would frustrate 
all hopes of reconciliation wits 
the parent state. 


Indian Wars. 


On the 30th, Major Savage 
(who by his Excellency the Gov- 
ernor had been appointed Con 
maider in Chief of the combined 





Luglish deorces) arrived with ae 
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_™y having received informatior 


additional company of cavalry, 
who with the remaining ‘compa- 
ties, the following day, commetic- 
ed their march for Moant Hope, 
the head quarters of Philip. 6: 
‘their way the English were effect- 
ed with a scene truly distressing ; 


‘the savages, not content with 
bathing their tomahawks in the 
blood of the defenceless inhabi- 
tants of Swanzey, had, it was dis- 
covered, in many instances de- 
tached their limbs from their. 
mangled bodies, and aflixed them 
to poles which were extended in 
the air! Among which were dis- 
covered the heads of several in- 
fant chudren, the whole of which, 
by order of Major Savage, were 
collected and buried. 

fhe English arrived at Moant 
‘Hope about sun-set, but the en 


* 


‘of their approach, had deserted 
their wigwams and retired into | 
Reigiboring wood. Major Say 
ag, to pursue the enemy wit! 
guccess, now divided his men i 
te separate companics, which hi 
ordered to march in different di 
rections, stationing 40 at Moun: 
Hope. On the 4th July, the me: 
under the command of Captaim 
Church and Henchman, fell is 
with a body of the enemy, to thi 
number of 200, whom they at- 
tacked; the the English being 
but 32 in number, including of- 
ficers, victory for a considerable 
length of ttme appeared much in 
favor of the savages, but fortu- 
nately forthe former, being com- 
‘manded by bold and resolute offi- 
cers, they defended themselves in 
“the most heroic manner until re- 
lieved by a company of cavalry, 
under the command of Captain 
Prentice. The Indians now in 


turn, finding the fire of the Eng- 
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their number dead and about 60 
severely wounded on the field of 
action. The English in this en- 
gagement tad 7 killed and 22 
wounded, five of whom survived 
(he action bat a few hours. 
This action seemed to inspire 
the bold and resolute Captain 
Church with additional bravery; 
unwilling that aby of the enemy 
should escape, he boldly led his 
men into an almost impeuetrable 
forest, into which those who sur 
vived the action had fled. The 
ladians perceiving the English 
approaching, coucealed them- 
selves from their view by lying 
ilat on their bellies, in which sit- 
uation they remained concealed 
until the English advanced with 
ina few rods of them, when each, 
unperceived, fixing upon his man, 
discharged a shower of arrowé€ 
unong them; this unexpected 
check threw the Eriglish into cone 
tusion, which the Indians perceive 
iig, rushed furtously upon them 
wit their kuives and tomaliawke, 
suouting horribly! The Euglis 4 
\Uieir cavalry being unable to af- 
iord them assistance) were now 
in avery disagreeable situation, 
ine trees being so very large as 
vu render it dificalt to use th er 
ure arms with any effect, and they 
were very soo so cncompassed 
vy the savages as to render ale 
most every effort to defend them- 
selves useless; of 64 who entered 
Lhe swamp,but 2 27 escaped, among 
whor, very fortunately, was their 
valuable leadcr Captain Church. 
Lhe English finding that they 
could neither bring their enemies 
to action in open ficld, or engage 
them with any sacecss in the fore 
est iu which they were lodged, 
returned home, with the excep 
tion of three companies, who were 





lish too warm for them, fled in! 
€very direction, leavieg 20 of | the -borders- of a swamp, ite 
. é 


stirtioned hy Major Savage, nene 
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which it was strongly suspected 
that Philip, with a number of his 
tribe, had fed. This swamp was 
two miles in length, and to the 
English inaccessible. Philip, 
who had been watching 
the motion of his enemies, and 


perceiving the greater part of 


them marching off, conjectured 
that their object was to obtain a 
yeinforeement; impressed with 
this belief, he resolved to improve 
the first opportunity to escape 
with a few chosen men by water, 
which he with little difficulty ef- 
fected the preceding might, tak- 
iny-the advantage of a low tide. 
Tlie enemy were soon after their 
escape discovercd and pursued 


by the inhabitants of Rehoboth, | 


accompanied by a party of the 
Bi-hegans, who had volunteered 
their services against Philip. 


The Rehoboth militia came up 
with the rear of the enemy about 
sun-set, and killed 12 of them, 
without sustaining any loss ontheir 
pert; night preventing their en- 
gaging the whole force of Philip, 
but carly the succeeding morning 
they continued their pursuit; the 
indians bad however fled with 
euch precipitancy that it was 
found impossible to overtake 
them; they bent their course to 
the westward, exhorting the diff- 
erent tribes through which they 
passed, to take up arms against 
the English. 


The United Colonies became 
now greatly alarmed at the hos- 
tile views and rapid strides of 
Philip. The General court was 
constantly in session and endeav- 
ouring to plan means to cut him 
off before he should have an op- 
portunity to corrupt the minds of 
too many of his countrymen. 


* 


While tha Court was thus em- 
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ployed, information Was raceivedi 
that Philip had arrived in the 
neighborhood of Brookfield (situ. 
ated about 65 miles from Boston) 
that a number of its inhabitants 
had beeninhumanly butchered by 
his adherents. Orders were im: 
mediately thereupon issued for 
the raising of ten companies of 
foot and horae, to be despatched 
to the relief of the unfortunate 
inhabitants of Brookfield; but 
before they could reach that 
place, Philip and his party had 
entered the town and indiscrimi- 
nately put to death almost every 
inhabitant which it contained; 
the few that escaped, having tak- 
en the precautiou previous to the 
attack, to assemble together in 
one house, which they strongly 
fortified; this house was furiously 
attacked by the savages and seve 
eral times set on fire, and the bee 
sieged were on the point of sur- 
rendering, when Major Willard, 
happily arrived to their relief, 
Between the English and the Ins 
dians a cGcsperate engagement 
now ensued; the former, by the 
express command of their oilicers, 
gave no quarter, but in a very he- 
roic manner rushes upon the sav- 
ages with clubbed muskets; the 
action continued until near sun- 
set, when the few Indians that re- 
mained alive, sought shelter in 
the neighboring woods. In. this 
engagement the English had 22 
killed and 75 wounded; the ene- 
my’s loss was 217 killed, and be 
tween 2 and 300 wounded, who, 
by way of retaliation (for their 
barbarity exercised towards the 
defenceless inhabitants of Brook- 
ficld) were immediately put to 
death. 

‘The Governor and Council, oo 
learning tue fate of the untortuy 
nate inhabitants of Brooktield, 





despatched a reinforcement of 








three eompanics. of cavalry to | 
Major Willard, and ordered the | 
hike number to be sent him from 
Hartford, in Connecticut colony, 
with which he was directed fo | 
pursue Philip with fire and sword, 

to whatever part of the country 
he should resort. 

It being discovered that a part 
of Philip’s forces had fled to Hat- 
field, two companies of English, 
under command of Captains Lath- 
yop and Beers, were sent in pur- 
guit ef them, who, within about 
three miles of Hatfield, overtook 
and and attacked them, but the 
force of the English being great- 
ly inferior to that of the enemy, 
the former were defeated and 
driven back to the main body 
which enabled the enemy (whoa 
had in the late engagement been 
detached from their main body) 
to join Philip. On the 18th Sep- | 
tember, information was receiv ea} 
by Major Willard, that the ene- 
my had successfully attacked and 
defeated the troops under the 
command of Captain Lathrop: 
that they were ambushed and 
UL -xpectedly surroucded by 1000 
of the enemy, to whom they all 
(except three who escaped) fell a 
sacrifice! The defeat of Captait 
Larthrop took place in the neigh- 
bourhood of Deerfield, for the de 

fence of which, there was an Eng- 
lish garrison, which the Indians 
were about to attack when Major 

Willard happily arrived; on the 

approach of whom, the Indians 
fled. 
On the 10th October following, 
a party of Philip’s Indians suc- 


—_— 





“€essfully assaulted the town of 


Springfield, which they pillaged 


and set fire to, killed about 40 of 
14th 
they assaulted the town of Hart- 


the inhabitants. On- the 


field, ia which two companies un- 
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Mosely and Captain Appleton, 


| were stationed; the enemy con- | 
tinued the attack about two hours 
when finding the fire of the Eng- 
lish too warm for them, they fled, 


| leaving a number of their party 
behind them dead. 


Philip finding himself closely 


pursued by aq» and formida- 
ble body of the 

it prudent to bend his course to- 
ward his old place of residence, 
there to remain until the ensuing 
spring. 


nglish, deemed 


But the Commissioners of the 
United Colonies, duly reflecting 
on the deplorable situation of 
their defenceless brethren thro’ 
out the country, aware that there 
were amuch greater number of 
their savage enemies embodied, 


‘than at any former period, who, 


ifsuffered peaceably to retire in- 


to winter quarters, might prove 


too powerful for them the spring 
ensuing, resolved to attack the 
whole force under Philip, in their 
winter.encampment; for the pur 
pose of whieh, every Englishman 
capable of bearing arms, was 
commanded (by proclamation of 
the Governor) to bold himself in 

readiness to march at the shortest 

notice. The 10th of December 

was the day appointed by the 

Commissioners on which the de 
cisive blow was to be given; siz 
companies were immediately rais- 
ed in Massachusetts, consisting in 
the whole of 527 men, to the com- 
mand of which were appointed 
Captains Mosely,Gardner, Davcn- 
port, Oliver, and Johnson. Five 
companies were raised in Con- 

necticut, consisting of 450 men, 
tothe command of which were 
appointed Captains Siely, Mason, 
Gallop, Watts, and Marshall. 
Two companies were likewise 
raised in Plymouth, ‘consisting of 





der the command of Captain |159 men, who were commanded 
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by Captains Rice and Goram; 
tiiree Majors of the three respect- 
ive divisipus, were also appoint- 
ed, io wit: Major Appleton, of 
#assachusetis, Major Treat, of 
Connecticut, aud Major Bradford, 
of Plymouth; the whole force, 
Consisting of 1127 men, command- 
ed by Major-Genera} Winslow, 
fuic Governor of the colonies. 
O» the 7th December, the com- 
biued. forces commenced their 
march for the head-quarters oj 
tite enemy. At this inclement 
Season, it was with the utmust 
difiiculty that the troops were et- 
abled to penetrate through a wild 
aud pathless wood; on the morn- 
Buy of the 9th (having travelled 
@il ine preceding night) they ar- 
Fived at the border of an extens- 
ive swamp, in which they were 
informed by their guides the ene- 
my were encamped to the number 
of 40032. The Engtish (after par- 
Takiug ofa little refreshment) for- 
Med tor batile. Captain Mosely, 
and Captain Davenport, led the 
van, and Major Appleton, and 
Captain Oliver, brought up the 
rear of the Massachuseits forces. 
General Winslow, with the Ply- 
mouth troops formed the centre. 
The Connecticut troops under 
the command of their respective 
captains, togetacr with about 200 
af the Mohegans, commanded by 
O. eco (the son of Uacus) brougit 
up the rear. 

lt was discovered by an Indian, 
seut for that parpese that in the 
centre of the swamp the enemy 
had builla very strong fort, of so 


wise construction, that it was 
with diticulty that more than 


one person could enter at_one 
time. About 10 o'clock, A. M. 
the English, with the sound of the 
truinpet entered the swamp, and 
Wen within about fifty rods of 


7 


> 





their fort, were met and attack | discontinued, 





» _. 
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ed by the enemy. The Indians. 
in their usual manner, shouting | 
and howling like beasts of prey, 
commenced the attack with suy-— 
age fury ;but with a hideous noise, 
the English were not to be intim- 
idated; charging them with une 
equalled bravery, the enemy 
were soon glid to seek sheher 
within the walls of their fori; 
the English having closely presse 
ed upon the enemy, as they re- 
treated, now in tarn found theme 
selves in a very disagreeable site 
uation, exposed to the fire of the 
Iidians (who were covered by & 
high breast work) they were not. 
even enabled to act on the defene 
sive. Ai this critical juncture 
the fion-hearted Oneco, with the 
assent of General Winslow, of 
fered (with the men under bis 
command) to scale the walls of the 
fort, which being approved of by 
the Engtish commanders, Oveco, 
with about sixty picked men, in 
an instant ascending to the top 
of the fort; where, having a fait 
change at the enemy, they hurled 
their tomahawks and discharged 
their arrows with such success 
among them, is in a very short 
time to throw them into the uf 
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